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ADDEESS. 



The President of the Law Society (Thomas Eawle, Esq.), 
who presided, ealled upon Sir Albert Eollit to deliver his 
promised Address on *' The Solicitor as Advocate.'* Sir 
Albert Eollit spoke as follows : — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — 

Two Chief inducements have led me to comply with the 
complimentary request of your Principal and Director of 
Legal Studies, Dr. Jenks, to deliver this Address — one, my 
interest in the principal subject of it ; the other, my 
interest in our School of Law and in you Law Students, ' 
to whom I shall take the opportunity of speaking on certain 
matters which are, perhaps, somewhat beyond the seope of 
the title of my Address, but which are cognate to it and of 
interest to all of us, both Solicitors and Students. 

Advocacy has had for me both a personal and profes- 
sional attraction, and it has, therefore, always been a 
pleasure to me to try to help in the education and equipment 
of Law Students, and especially in securing opportunities 
for the practice of public speaking. Moreover, I have never 
had any sympathy with the trade-union and exclusive 
sentiments of either one or other branch of the Legal 
Profession ; on the contrary, my opinion, confirmed by 
Observation and experience in America and elsewhere, has 

a2 
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favoured fusion of its two branches, or, at least, tbe 
readiest means of transition from one branch to tbe other. 
From this standpoint, tbe provision of the best and 
highest facilitiesfor the educationand trainingof Solieitors 
has been one of the ehief objects of my Hfe ; a feeling which 
led to my becomuig the founder and President, so long 
ago as the early sixties, of the Hüll Law Students' Society, 
a form of debating-society far better, aceording to my 
long experience of the methods of the House of Commons, 
than the so-called Parliamentary Debating Societies, which 
are unreal, which are necessarily marked by some restriction 
of subjeets of discussion, and which imitate a procedure 
which, in my view, is far from conducive to the despatch 
of business. For, in Parliament, 

Ours is the praise of standing still, 

And doing nothing — with a deal of skill. 

With the same purpose, I contributed, in 1866, to the Law 
Times a series of articles, afterwards published separately, 
entitled " A Course of Eeading for the Final Examination of 
" The Incorporated Law Society,'' in which were stated some 
of the views I am about to express to you to-night. More 
recently, with a similar object, the settlement of the new 
Kegulations for the Law Degrees of the University of 
London have had all the help within my power, as a 
member of the Senate of the University ; while, during my 
recent Presidency of the Law Society, the chief work of 
the Council consisted in reorganising this, its own, School 
of Law. 

For a legal advocate ought to have a füll knowledge of 
Law. This sounds like a truism, but, in my time, I have 
known some great advocates who were very law-less. And 
even when Brougham was raised to the Woolsack, Daniel 
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O'Connell said of him that if he had only known a little 
Law, he wouldhave known a little of everything ; in truth, 
a variant of Lord Eldon's ** What a wonderfully versatile 
** mind he has ; he knows politics, Greek, history, science ; 
" if he only knew a little law, he would know a little of every- 
" thing ; '' and of Samuel Eogers's epilogue on Brougham, 
as he saw him drive away from a country-house : 
*' There go Solon, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Arehimedes, 
** Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chestertield, and a great many 
** others — all in one postchaise." 

Hence, probably, some of the reproaches of the 
law : — Through that " certain lawyer " of the New Testament 
who was always raising false issues, but who, it must 
be remembered, was, in fact, an ecclesiastic ; in the stage 
attorney of past days ; in such smiting sarcasms— one 
upon a Lord Chancellor — as : ** Law and Equity are 
** two things which Ood has joined together and man has 
** put asunder," and " Law " — here, the law of our Sons- 
in-Law the United States: — **Law is whatever is boldly 
** asserted and plausibly maintained." Hence, too, per- 
haps, the revanche which Shakespeare puts into the mouth 
of Dick, the foUower of Jack Cade, in " King Henry VI." : 
'* The first thing we do, let's kill all the Lawyers," and 
History upon the tongue of Peter the Great who, during 
his Visit to Westminster Hall, exclaimed : " Lawyers ! I 
** have but two in my dominions, and I believe that I shall 
** hang one of them the moment I get home ! " 

GENERAL AND LEGAL EDÜCATION. 

Let me say next, therefore, how glad I am that we have 
put our house in order by reorganising and extending 
Qur System of Legal Teaching, and by bringing our Law 
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Lectures and Classes up to date. Bat let me also premise 
that the first essential in the making of a legal advocate is 
that he shall receive the best and highest possible general 
education. And, at this earliest stage, the more general and 
the less specialised that education the better. It should 
be disciplinary, mind-making and mind-training — of the 
nature of mental athletics — learning a man how to learn 
anything ; for, in the practiee of advocacy, the demands 
lipon him will be great and urgent. Later, it is as certain 
that, whatever eise, a specialised modern course of instruc- 
tion must be built on the more general ground work. The 
Lawyer of to-day, whether in his Office, in Chambers, or in 
Court, must combine law and busioess knowledge ; he must 
be a man of afifairs. Moreover, even at an early age, some 
weight should be given to a boy's individual bent and bias ; 
one lear^ns best that which one likes best ; and, if a mail 
loves learning, he will have learning. 

If the Student has the necessary time and means, 
there will be great advantage in his remaining as long 
as possible at school, a good up-to-date Public School for 
preference ; and, for Advocacy, what is understood by a 
Classical education may be practically most useful. 1 
would also urge Law Students with a preference for 
Advocacy, to take a University course, and a degree, which 
is at once a Standard and a Stimulus. And I repeat that, 
given means and time, a classical course may still be 
regarded as furnishing an Advocate's best equipment. 
As Goethe said, the ancient languages are the scabbard 
which holds the mind's sword. Greek and Latin are more- 
over, good avenues to modern languages and their grammars ; 
they enrich a man's vocabulary ;' they are everlasting 
exaraples in clear and terse expression, and Expression 
is the Art of the Advocate, which inay, indeed, be defined 
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as the Art of Persuasion. It is said of Brougham that 
before composing the peroration of his speech in defence 
of Queen Caroline hie read a passage of Demosthenes at 
least twenty times over ; * and the lucidity of Latin 
is illustrated by the story of a candidate at an 
examination who found himself faeed with the foUowing 
proposition : ** The Eomans never produced a philo- 
** sophy of any moment, Account for this?'* Answer: 
" I can't, unless it was that the Latin language was too 
" clear for that sort of thing! " Personally, I also agree 
with that Professor of Logic and Metaphysics at the 
üniversity of Edinburgh, who, when one of his students 
chalked upon the door of his class-room ** This road leada 
" to nowhere," chalked underneath : " Nevertheless, a good 
** road on which to take exercise/' Still, one must warn 
the Student against a danger, which consists in sacrificing 
too much, too often everything, to the ancient classics 
— forgetting even our own language and literature 
and our English classics — and thus in arming modern 
men with the shield and spear of the gladiator, in 
days which demand the most modern weapons of intel- 
lectual precision. Eough truth came out of the schoolboy 
who said it was lucky the Eomans had not to learn 
the Latin grammar, for if they had they would not have had 
time to conquer the world. It is not the ideal of modern 
education for either the professions or for business, but 
rather its reproach, that we have taught too much : 

The Languages — especially the dead ; 
The Sciences — especially the abstruse ; 
The Arts — at least, all such as can be said 
To be the most remote from common use. 

* The recent striking and eloquent Inauguration Address of President 
Roosevelt was obviously modelled in form, and somewhat in subßtance, on 
the Speeches of Pericles. (Compare Thucijdides, Book II.) 
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Few, if aiiy, of us share the spirit of the University 
Don who Said : " We know nothing of Science here— we 
** don't even teach it ! " The older Universities still show 
too much of this narrow spirit ; they ignore the waste of 
time caused, for instance, by their requirements in en- 
couraging at our schools, and from all Students promiscu- 
ously, a minimum of knowledge which is almost worse 
than uselessy a smattering of Oreek and Latin, which 
is mere word-mongering, as distinguished from an in- 
sight into languages and literatures. They thus inter- 
pose impediments to the access of numbers of Students 
in law, in science, in economics, in commerce, in en- 
gineering, in agriculture, &c., who might otherwise gain 
the benefit of University training; and all, forsooth, on 
a bad plea that if everyone is not forced to take np 
Greek its teaching may cease to be available for anyone ! 
Greek can surely stand on its own merits as an instrument 
of culture ; if not, compulsory Greek, like compnlsory any- 
thing eise, must fall. When all is said, we live, not in 
monastic days of time and leisure, and when the ancient 
tongues were the common languages of cultured Em-ope, but 
in the twentieth Century, and in what Shakespeare calls this 
working-day world ; in an age when politics, and commerce, 
and trade, and consequently law, are largely international, 
and when modern languages are not merely their instru- 
ments, but are themselves — especially German and French 
— most useful in everyday life, as storehouses, through their 
literatures, of modern knowledge and learning, and likewise 
capable of being made, if properly taught, excellent means 
of mental discipline. 

Therefore, I urge upon all students and parents the 
value of the highest Education, which is a better legacy 
than any otlier fortune. And this is especially so in view 
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of Advocacy. For its demands on knowledge are constant 
and unceriain ; hardly any thing ever comes amiss ; what- 
ever a man knows always makes itself useful at some time 
or other ; as Lord Bacon says, reading maketh a füll man, 
and it is not sufficient to be a füll man in Cobbett's sense 
— in being able to eat, but not to read, Bacon ! 

And it was never, in any age, so true as now, that 
knowledge is power ; it is a source of the most legitimate 
and useful influence — in raising the individual, the pro- 
fession, the commijnity, the Nation. Knowledge is, in 
truth, the basis of modern business, and through it we 
seek to unite Law and Commerce and Culture, and to 
make of Commerce, as of Law, what it ought to be, a 
learned profession. At one time, indeed, the diflference in 
Education constituted a chief distinction between the Bar 
and Solicitors, as a class, but this was in days when that 
diflference was much greater than, thanks to the progress 
of Public Education, it is to-day, when equality of 
opportunity is much more general. This comparative 
deficiency of education and culture and taste was one 
chief source of the satire of ** Attorneys *' in the Drama and 
in Society — as in the story of the Country Attorney who 
was Said to have ofifered bis practice for sale, with this 
foot-note to the advertisement : " N.B. — Clients rieh and 
** obstinate." Happily any such educational distinction 
has long been redressed, and Solicitors now generally 
occupy a social position equal to that of any other class in 
the Community, and may aspire to, and attain, and set 
examples in, any position in the State. 

To prevent any misunderstanding, let me add, that in 
speaking thus of the professional value of Education to 
Solicitors, I do not, of course, overlook the higher considera- 
tion of the blessing of knowledge to the individual ; much 
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less do I forget that one ought to regard the individual not 
merely from the narrow point of view of earning his living, 
but from the higher ideal of having to Uve his life. Thus re- 
garded, every man must love learning for its own, and for his 
own, sake ; each should strive to be able to say of himself : 
** My mind to me a kingdom is " — what ought to be a well- 
regulated and disciplined kingdom, a kingly seat and source 
of the highest happiness for himself and for others than 
himself. Thoughts and books are friends which cannot alter 
or forsake. And, thus armed, every man must think and 
act for himself, for we shall be judged not by what we have, 
but by what we do. Though posterity cannot have done 
anything for us, pace Sir Boyle Eoche, it will do something 
for US — it will judge us. My great townsman, Andrew 
Marvel, a man of the highest culture, Latin Secretary of 
John Milton, an incorruptible patriot in a corruptible age, 
wrote : ** How much one man can do, if he both act and 
" know " ; and a great lawyer must, like King Edward I., 
** The English Justinian," be a man of works as well as 
of words, a man of action as well as a man of though t — 
he must both ** act and know." 

SCHOOLS OF LAW. 

Next, of the legal training of the Solicitor-Advocate, for 
I do not disguise from you that the addition of Advocacy 
also means the necessity of additional requirements, of 
more extended and varied knowledge, of more hard work, 
of the faculty of work-power, of even the capacity for cram, 
which, however, is a diflferent thing from being crammed. 
The Art of Public Persuasion has to be applied to many 
ßorts and conditions of men ; the pinch of a great case is 
most exacting ; as in battle, it calls for constant resource 
and reserve of power ; and the Advocate's motto mast ever 
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be that of one of the greatest of ancient soldiers — " Aut viam 
" inveniam aut faciam." Nevertheless, in the provision of 
training for the profession and practice of the Law, our 
country is much behind the Continent, the United States, 
and Canada. Harvard University has not only a most 
exemplary School of Law — of which we have no counter- 
part, — but I have seen in appHcation there, and elsewhere 
in America, what is ealled the Induetive System of Teach- 
ing Law. This consists in the discussion of actual and 
supposititious cases, in which I have heard the decisions of 
that augufit tribunal, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, rathiessly overruled and reversed by Students in 
their teens ! The System, is akin to that of the old 
Moots, and gives a real and living interest to legal 
studies. These greater comparative facilities for the study 
of Law, mark the subjeet not only as a practical art, 
but chiefly as a science; for Law is both a science and 
an art, a statement which revives an old controversy, 
one that Douglas Jerrold thought he had settled by 
declaring Law to be — ** of course, an Art — one of the black 
** arts." That Law is also, in truth, a science is shown by 
its history, which, as with other sciences records a long 
process of evolution in the development and application of 
legal principles. And herein is room for research, especi- 
ally in the regions of comparative Law, and of the conflict 
of Laws. Even to-day, that development is proceeding, 
€,g. in the growth of International Law and Jurisprudence ; 
in the crystallization of the governing principles of the law 
of contraband and prize and of the rights and duties of 
neutrals ; in the making of treaties of International Arbitra- 
tion ; in the location of an International Tribunal at the 
Hague, which appears likely to bear permanent fruits in 
the more assured comity and concord of the natiüns. • For, 
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research in Municipal Law encourages the hope of a similar 
development in International Jurisprudence. Until within 
a hundred years there was a survival of private war, as a 
recognised part of our law, in the Appeal for Murder, — the 
last instance of the proeess recorded in our Law Keports, 
Ashford v. Thornton, wherein a brother appealed the alleged 
murderer of his sister, having been tried so recently as the 
early part of the last Century — a relic of outer barbarism, 
which was only swept away by Statute in 1819. Similarly, 
the Substitution of Legal Tribunals for the Ordeals by Com- 
bat and by Fire and Boiling Water — ridiculed in comic 
opera in Gilbert*s " Mikado " by reference to that " fool of 
" a Statute," which gave the choice of death in molten lead 
or boiling oil for no oflfence at all — are landmarks in the 
evolution of Municipal Law. They give gleams of hope of 
a salutary change, even in our days, by the Substitution, 
in the settlement of international quarreis, of the force of 
right for the right of force ; in the realisation of that 
blessed time when the animosities shall perish, and only 
the humanities be eternal, when the barriers shall be 
thrown down between nation and nation, and be set up 
only between right and wrong. 

It is, by-the-bye, interesting to remember that, by such 
law reforms, one danger of legal Advocacy has been removed, 
since things are better now than in the fourteenth Century, 
when Hugh de Falrefort, a celebrated Advocate of those 
days, in which the custom obtained of litigation by per- 
sonal combat, had great difficulty in escaping an encounter, 
in consequence of having incautiously declared that he was 
ready to prove his assertion by his body on the field of 
battle — without saying expressly that he made the ofifer 
on behalf of his dient ! 

The basis of these archaic appeals to Providence--viz., 
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the superstition that God will protect the right against 

the strong, has survived even to our own days, and is 

humorously illustrated in the story of the prisoner before 

J. Maule, who, when ealled upon for judgment, said : " All 

** as I have to say, my Lord, is, may God strike me dead if 

*' I did it." The Judge waited for a moment or two, and 

then said : ** Prisoner at the Bar, since Providenee has not 

** thought fit to interpose, the sentenee of the Court upon 

** you is that you be imprisoned for six calendar months ! " 

Also, in the case before the same witty Judge in which the 

prisoner said : ** My Lord, I call God to witness as I didn't 

** do it." " Well, prisoner,*' said the Judge, *' your witness 

" doesn't answer ; you will go toprison for three months ! " 

It is to be wished that in the House of Commons a 

greater knowledge of the principles and praetice of Law 

and Legislation were more marked. Object lessons exist 

for US in the Code Napoleon, in the Codes of India and 

Egypt, and in the Criminal Code prepared by the late 

Mr. Justice Stephen, which Parliament never had the will 

or the time even to consider, though it was placed ready 

to its band, from the band of a scientific and practical 

Jurist. The conception of the House of Commons of its 

duty as a legislative body, judged by its procedure, 

seems to justify the sarcasm that " Self-defence is the 

" clearest of all laws — and for this reason our law-makers 

" didn't make it." That procedure — processus a non proce- 

dendo — resembles the nursery story of ** The House that 

** Jack built." First we pass an Act, say, imposing a tax ; 

then an Act amending the Act imposing the tax ; next, an 

Act adding certain clauses to the Act amer ding the Act 

imposing the tax ; then an Act explaining the Act adding 

certain clauses to ihe Act amending the Act imposing the 

tax; and so on ad infinitum. A Eoman Emperor — ^as it 
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Caligula?— hung his laws so bigh on tbe lamp-posts of 
the day tliat tbe people couldn't read tliem, and tben he 
executed those who broke them — I mpan tbe laws, not the 
lamp-posts. We are more ingenious and less ingenuous, 
for we bury our laws so deep in Statutes, and folios, and 
cases, that nobody can find them ; then we presume the 
people know them, and punish those who disobey them ; 
while the Law itself is too often in such confusion as that 
exemplified by the Statute which imposed a fine — half the 
penalty to be given to the informer — but which, to the 
latter*s confusion, was found, when the moiety of the fine 
was claimed, to have been amended by a subsequent Act 
substituting for it six months' imprisonment ! Mean- 
while, even if comparatively little of what is hoped from Law 
Keforms can be accomplished by legislation, no words can 
suflSciently condemn the anachronism that in Parliament we 
abandon our unfinished Bills, in however advanced a stage, 
at the end of each session, and recommence their consideration 
the foUowing year, and this often over and over again, instead 
of carrying them over to the next session of the same 
Parliament and resuming their consideration where it was 
left oflf. It is much as if, at the close of each day, any 
sane (or insane) business man were to destroy all his 
unfinished letters, to recommence writing them the foliowing 
morning, and so on day after day. 

A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF LAW. 

Even now, this country has no National School of Law 
and Legislation, the last of several attempts to found one 
having just failed. notwithstanding the most energetic and 
tactful eflforts of the Attorney-General, Sir Kobert Finlay. 
In the case of a former effort in this direction, the Law 
Society was said to be an impediment ; but, in the present 
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instance, no narrow prejudices were allowed to intervene. 
As President, and representing the Council and Society,! 
attended Court officially with the Attorney-General in Sup- 
port of his Schema, during the proceedings in reference to 
New Inn, in which the Society was the Eelator. The Scheme 
was approved in principle by Mr. Justice Farwell, who ad- 
journed the matter to enable the proposals to be proceeded 
with. From its inception, the Council seconded the compre- 
hensive proposition of the Attorney-General in favour of the 
foundation of a National School of Law, for the education 
and training of both branches of the legal profession, and 
others ; it accepted the more formal Scheme and Draft 
Charter subsequently prepared by Sir Eobert Finlay ; and 
it also found the resources necessary to enable the Society 
to make an adequate financial contribution ; a course of 
action which was a leading feature of the successive Presi- 
dencies of myself, Sir John Gray Hill, and yourself, Mr. 
President, and one of which the Law Society has no reason 
to be otherwise than proud. And, for a time, all went well 
and hopefully, if not quite unanimously ; but it was the 
smoothness of the torrent ere it dash below. For, at last, 
this promising project has just been wrecked, at any rate tem- 
porarily, by at least one of the Inns of Court, and by some 
reactionary members of the Judiciary, whose predecessors, 
notably Lord Seiborne, have been in the past the most 
active supporters of such a School. Now, we have once 
more the prospect of educational Separation, isolation, and 
necessarily some wastage of effort, energy, and emoluments. 

THE SOCIETY'S SCHOOL OF LAW. 

But, happily, our Society has not been left unpre- 
pared for this event. Before, and during the consideration 
of, the Scheme of the Attorney-General, the Council, 
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fortunately, fulfilled its statntory duty to Artieled Clerks, to 
the Profession, and to the Public, by revising its own 
Scheme of Legal Education and by reorganising it as a 
School of Law. In tbis the Council had, in 1902-3, a 
year's close and coniinuous work, followed by eomplete 
success. Our new Course of Legal Education bas been 
established; its Staff, headed by our able Principal and 
Director of Legal Studies, Dr. Jenks, assisted by Dr. 
Montague Barlow and other experienced Eeaders, has been 
appointed ; and everything, including the number of 
Students, points to progress and to permanence. The 
check, therefore, to the project of a National Law School 
has not been an unmitigated misfortune, in that it has 
rendered it necessary for our branch of the Profession to 
rely once more upon its own efforts for Legal Education and 
Examination, a work in which it has always led the Bar. 

We have now had in active Operation in this Hall, for 
two years past, what is really a flourishing Law School, 
young, vigorous, and enthusiastic. The number of its 
Students varies slightly from term to term, but has never 
fallen below 100 ; and recent events, notably the striking 
success of the Students in the November Examinations of 
the Society, may be expected to cause them to increase 
largely in the near future. Its intellectual requirements 
are served by an experienced staff of Teachers, the number 
of which the Council is prepared to increase as the School 
grows, and funds become available, while its social and 
material needs are being provided for by a Students' 
Common Boom. 

On its professional side the School is almost completely 
organised. Although some of the subjects, which have at 
present to be dealt with in single courses, ought to be sub- 
divided, yet there is no matter of professional interest to 
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Solicitors, and especially no subject comprised in The 
Society 's Examinations, which is not included in the 
School Curriculum and taught seriously to its Students. 
One instance may be cited in the important branch of 
Admiralty Law, which is administered in not only the High 
Court but also in several County Courts in the Provinces, 
upon which we have a most excellent course in a subject, 
which, to the best of my knowledge, is not taught by any 
other public institution in England, and in which there is 
much want of good Students' Text Books. 

It is on the non-professional or philosophical side of 
the Law that our School, for lack of resources in the past, 
is at present weak. It is true that we have a small but 
aspiring class of men who are preparing for the Law 
Degrees of the üniversity of London. It is also true that, 
thanks to the generosity of a member of The Society, we have 
a valuable Course of Lectures and a Scholarship in Inter- 
national Law, assured for three years. But it may well be 
doubted whether, when the changes the Senate has recently 
made in the Law Curriculum of the üniversity of London 
come into Operation, articled clerks and young solicitors 
will find our School entirely equal and suitable to their needs 
and requirements. In this and other directions, therefore, 
there is, and will be more, room for development, for which 
purpose additional funds will certainly be required, and are 
now fortunately forthcoming from both our own internal, 
and also from extemal, sources. A practical Suggestion made 
in the Eeport of the Legal Education Committee in 1903-4 
to the Council, on which the existing Scheme of Legal 
Education of the Society was based, ought also to be kept 
in mind, viz. :— That some educational co-operation might 
well be established between our Society and the London 
Chamber of Commerce and other Institutions, by means of 

B 
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which systematic Instruction may be secured in what I 
may call auxiliary legal subjects, a knowledge of which is 
very useful, and indeed almost indispensable, to the prac- 
tising Lawyer, such as Political Economy, Bookkeeping 
and Accountancy, Banking and Currency, Finance, Life, 
Fire, and Marine Insurances, The Stock Exchange, &c., to 
practical familiarity with which matters the marked success 
of living leading Advocates in commercial cases has been 
largely due. 

Fortunately, additional funds, necessary for the develop- 
ment and permanence of our School of Law, are likely to 
be derived — if not immediately in capital, at least in the 
shape of annual income, virtually determining the ultimate 
destination of the capital fund — from the proceeds of 
Clifford's and New Inns, which are no longer presently 
required for a National School of Law. Of these funds in 
Court our Society is entitled to a very large proportion — at 
least one-half — especially as we were, as the Relators in the 
New Inn Chancery suit, largely instrumental in saving them, 
New Inn having been, moreover, essentially a Solicitors' Inn. 
The corpus of the fund is about £140,000 to £150,000, 
a large proportion of the capital or income of which will be 
most useful to us in providing for the legal education of both 
London and provincial articled Clerks ; and, if a National 
School of Law should ultimately be established, our 
Organisation and the results of our experience, might, if so 
approved by the Council and Society, be transferred to the 
new body. Meantime, we must make the best and the 
most of our own work, in co-operation, I hope, with the 
London and provincial universities and Colleges. 
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TEAINING IN ADVOCACY- 

AsBuming, then, a good general and legal Education, 
should there be any special training in Advocacy or Public 
Speaking, though, when I say Public Speaking, let me not 
be understood to overlook the value of being so trained as 
to be able, in private audiences, to state clearly and 
suecinctly, and to logically fortify by argument, any par- 
ticular point or subject. 

The answer to my question is, I think, that individual 
cases differ so widely in powers of memory, and in know- 
ledge, temperament, aptitudes, and the like, that it is 
impossible to lay down any universal or general rule; 
and, though the public Speaker, or even the orator, is by no 
means merely born, the making of him must vary in almost 
eaeh particular case. 

Some men feel compelled to commit their speeches to 
remembrance, a class which includes certain of our most 
eflective Speakers, notwithstanding the restriction which 
mere repetition from memory undoubtedly imposes, e.g. in 
almost inevitably sacrificing somewhat the very important 
element of being able to seize and make use of matters of 
the moment or any passing ineident or allusion. Herein 
lay Sheridan's reproach : " The Right Hon. Gentleman is 
indebted to his imagination for his facts, and to his memory 
'* for his jokes *' ; and frequently speeches betray signs of 
most elaborate and painful preparation and practice, largely 
destroying their intended effect. Others, Uke John Bright, 
and Sir William Harcourt, who, however, frequently spoke 
from memory, and nearly always from copious notes, only 
write and read their perorations and the more particular 
passages in their speeches. 

b2 
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Many Speakers arm themselves with füll notes, some 
with brief ones : some refer to their notes frequently, 
others but little, regarding them as a sort of safety-valve 
in an emergency. Some use them cunningly, others 
clumsily— artis est celare artem. To some they are a real 
Service, to others, apparently, a stumbling-block. My own 
View is that careful thought and preparation of a speech 
is a duty which the Speaker owes both to himself and also 
to his audience,— (the sum of the time and attention of 
whose Units is often very great, a consideration which 
involves not only a complimentary and complementary 
daty, but a sense of responsibility on the part of the 
Speaker),— and that, effective as an impromptu speech often 
is, owing generally to the speaker's adaptation of the 
circumstances and sentiments of the occasion, marked 
success is seldom achieved without proportionate prepara- 
tion ; indeed, many after-dinner speeches, spoken on the 
spur of the moment, have made me share Thackeray's 
wish that the time may come when the speaking, like the 
carving, will be done by the waiters at a side table. There 
is still a modern survival of the mediseval torture of the 
Back in the Toast Back, on which both listeners and 
Speakers have too often and too long to suffer. Even 
Lord Chancellor Erskine seems once to have brought him- 
self within this category. When he satdown after speaking 
at a dinner of the Fishmongers' Company he asked his 
neighbour how he had got on. " Well," replied his candid 
friend, " you floundered, but I thought you did it out of 
" com'pliment to the Fishmongers ! " One striking fact is 
the way in which the reporters furbish up the speeches they 
have to hear. They often supply nominatives and verbs, 
amend the construction of sentences, and even correct 
Latin and other citations ; and some Press representatives 
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in the House of Commons Gallery have been scholars 
enough not only to correct quotations, but even to supply 
an apposite classical passage never uttered by the 
Speaker. 

My own advice to a young Speaker, given with mueh 
diffidence, is first to thoroughly think out and master bis 
subject ; then, whether he ultimately uses them or not, to 
make skeleton notes of what he intends to say, arranging 
the heads in diflferent margins, according to their relative 
importance, while preserving throughout the main logical 
lines of the argument ; to supply, either beforehand, or, 
better, if they occur at the time — for often the best 
thoughts and words come at the moment of speaking — the 
language, the illustrations, the personal and local incidents 
and eolouring, and lightness of touch and humour, 
which is not only a most potent weapon, but also a great 
relief , and one to which I always regard a patient audienee 
as rightfully entitled under an implied contract with the 
Speaker. 

But, after all, there must be many times when a man 
will have to think while on bis legs, and this ability ought 
to be won by practice. It is the characteristic art of our 
countrymen, for, has it not been said that a Scotchman 
thinks before he speaks, an Englishman while he is 
speaking, and an Irishman after he has spoken ? 

Another rule is to cultivate clearness of enunciation ; 
to emulate Demosthenes, not before, but after, he prac- 
tised with the pebbles in bis mouth. Onee Mr. Channel, 
before bis elevation to the Exchequer Bench, was arguing 
in Court the case of the schooner ' Hebe,' and was mouth- 
ing it very much, and reiterating the ship's name as the 
'* 'Ebe," without any aspirate. At this moment in rushed 
his leader, asking breathlessly ** What has become of the 
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'**Hebe'?" "Don't you hear," said a brother barrister, 
" she's just been lost in the Chops of the Channel." 

It is also well to remember that in modern days 
there is a growing demand for a time limit. In the House 
of Gommons this is especially the case, perhaps, as a 
national protest against the inflictions of David Hartley, 
M.P. for HuU in 1774, who made the longest speech on 
record — of seven hours — and of a certain Irish member in 
the eighties, who, if somewhat less prolix, made up for it 
in frequeney. In Court, too, cautions have had to be ad- 
ministered by the Bench — as when an advocate rambledon, 
disregarding the intimation that it agreed with him. At 

last one of the Judges said, ** Mr. A , the Court is with 

** you at present ; if you go on mueh longer we may be 
'* against you." Lord Ashbourne once told me of a too 
persistent advocate, who kept apologising over and over 
again for the lapse of time. At last a Judge exclaimed, 

" Mr. , say no more about time, you are entrenching 

" upon eternity.'' In the Tichborne litigation, in which I 
acted at one time for the notorious Plaintiflf in the original 
Chancery suit, the Court, through Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, thus took occasion to comment on the length and 
licence of a well-known advocate : " We know that it would 
" be a fatal day indeed for this country if the freedom of 
" the Bar were interfered with. The Bar of England, as 
** high-minded, and noble-spirited, and generous a body of 
" men as are to be found in the world, would never claim 
" licence as one of their Privileges or consider its restraint 
" as an invasion of their rights." In Parliament, again, it 
is no longer the fashion to encourage oratory, much less 
rhetoric. The House of Commons prefers a well-ordered, 
practical, business-like statement, sustained by logical 
arguments. Burke's harangues would now probably not 
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be listened to with patience. The last of the orators was 
Mr. Gladstone, whose full-dress Speeches, however, often im- 
pressed me the least. 

Cross-examination is Socratic advoeacy — advocacy by 
interrogation. But cross-examination is not necessarily 
to examine crossly. It is, in my experience, much more 
effective for its piirpose when the confidence of a witness, 
whether well or ill placed, can be won by the advocate, and 
the witness himself unconsciously helped to teil the truth. 
The late Sir John Holker used almost to get into the 
witness-box in this process and for this purpose, and there 
are witnesses who, though almost unconscious of the fact 
themselves, do require such help. The last sheet of a brief 
containing the words " If anything eise requires to be 
*'provedcall AB" is not whoUy apocryphal; and I had 
myself a case in which it was absolutely necessary to have 
the testimony of a witness, but it was not known what his 
evidence would be. He had just left Liverpool for America ; 
60 two affidavits were prepared, one in the affirmative, the 
other in the negative, and with these a letter was hastily 
despat ched to Queenstown asking the deponent to get 
sworn there to the one which was correct. The reply came 
back that the time was so short he had thought it best to 
get sworn to both, and we were to use the one which we 
preferred ; in all which there was really no actual bad 
factor, only crass ignorance. The greafcest cross-examiner 
I have ever heard was Serjeant Parry ; I well remember 
his saying to me, after a whole day's cross-examination 
at York Assizes: **Did you notice that I only asked 
*' the other side's witness to-day one question which was 
'' capable of an adverse answer, and I got it ? Don't do 
** that ; never ask anything except what they can't avoid 
" helping you in ; for the rest rely on your own witnesses." 
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In the same case I had the strengest combination of Advo- 
cates I have ever known — Serjeant Parry, with the present 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord Alverstone, as his junior, who were 
opposed to the present Lord Chancellor, of.whose retentive 
memory, a great quaUfication of an advoeate, the trial 
afforded an instance. A quarter of a Century afterwards 
1 casually asked Lord Halsbury if he remembered the case 
to which I have referred, which was one charging the 
defendant, my dient, with having sent a ship to sea unsea- 
worthy. ** Of course, I do," replied his Lordship ; " you 
" were rightly acquitted on the first count, for knowingly 
" sending the vessel out of HuU, but you ought to have 
** been convicted on the third count for afterwards attempt- 
" ing to send her to sea from Grimsby with a defective 
" knee of her bowsprit ! " 



FIELDS FOE THE SOLICITOK-ADVOCATE. 

Finally, I enter upon the comparatively few fields of 
Advocacy which are unenclosed by bar fencing and open to 
Solicitors. Still, I shall show that these are more numerous 
than is usually thought, and the barriers are being con- 
stantly removed. 

JUDGES' AND MaSTBRS' CHAMBERS. 

First, there are the Judges' and Masters' Chambers, 
and the District Eegistries of the High Court, the latter 
giving opportunities to Provincial Solicitors once open 
only to London Practitioners. As a former District Kegis- 
trar, I remember how well many Solicitors conducted this 
Chamber advocacy ; and most of us must recoUect the 
same of some few London Solicitors who have regularly 
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undertaken their own Chamber work. This, however, 
is generally left to Managing and Chamber Clerks, from 
whom I think Solicitors may well take some examples. 
Their Association, of which I know something from having 
presided at its Lectures, ministers admirably to the legal 
education of its members. In Chamber practice these 
Clerks do excellent work, having regard to their limitations 
and opportunities ; they realise, indeed, the description by 
Lord Bacon of " An ancient Clerk, skilful in precedents, 
** wary in proceeding, and understanding in the business 
** of the Court ; one who is an excellent finger of a Court, 
" and who doth many times point the way to the Judge 
'' himself." 

The County Courts. 

The County Courts furnish Solicitors with the best 
openings for advocacy ; and this, subject of course to the 
supreme consideration of the public interest, was one of the 
motives which actuated me in bringing in and passing 
through Parliament the County Courts' Act, 1903 [3rd 
Ed. VII. c. 42]. These Courts have more or less limited, 
and, with the written consent of the parties, unlimited, 
Jurisdiction in almost every brauch of Law — Common 
Law, Equity, Probate, Admiralty, Bankruptcy, Ejectment 
and Title to Eealty, Eeplevin, Interpleaders (remitted 
from the High Court), Winding up of Companies ; in 
actions on Contract (except^ for Breach of Promise of 
Marriage) ; in Tort (except for Libel, Blander, and 
Seduction) ; in Counter-claims ; in actions transferr^ from 
the High Court; while some are also Courts of'Survey 
under the Act of 1876, relating to the seaworthiness, or 
otherwise, of ships. And, in addition, in 1903, no less 
than 1,460 actions and interpleader issues — in actions of 
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Contract, 1,215; in actione of Tort, 135; Interpleader 
Issues, 110 — were remitted to them for trial from the Higb 
Court. 

As the result of successful practical experience, Parlia- 
ment has, by more than a dozen County Courts' Acts, 
piled up the Jurisdiction of these Courts. For, in addition 
to the ordinary statutory Jurisdiction of the County Courts, 
their special Jurisdiction has been enlarged by more than a 
hundred Acts of Parliament, so as to include the execution 
and administration of, inter alia, Statutes touching the 
foUowing heterogeneous subjects, which really make the 
County Court a sort of legal marine-store-shop : Workmen's 
Compensation for Injuries ; Employers' Liability ; Agricul- 
tural Holdings and Tenants' Compensation ; the Eegulation 
of Coal Mines ; Tithe ; Distress ; Mercantile Law Amend- 
ment (Act of 1856) ; The Public Health ; Settled Lands 
(Acts 1882-90) ; Open Spaces ; Habitual Drunkards ; In- 
dustrial Assurance ; Inebriates ; Factories and Workshops ; 
Guardianship of Lif ants ; Friendly Societies ; Debtors (Act 
of 1869) ; Eailways' Regulation ; Compensation (under the 
Licensing Act, 1904, s. 2, ss. 3), &c., &c. 

The anomaUes of that Jurisdiction are most marked, 
ranging pecuniarily from the smallest coin of the realm to 
hundreds of pounds, and being in some cases without 
limit. Moreover, while, as a County Court Begistrar, I 
was limited to forty Shillings on the Common Law side of 
the Court, yet, under the delegated powers of the Bankruptcy 
Act of 1869, I have determined questions as to the admis- 
sion or rejection of a proof for upwards of a hundred 
thousand pounds, and have delivered many judgments 
in which any appeal lay, not even to my own County 
Court Judge, but direct to the Court of Appeal in 
London. The anomalies of Jurisdiction appear from the 
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foUowing list of limits : — Actions in Contract (from Janu- 
ary 1, 1905, 3 Ed. VII. c. 42), £100 ; Actions in Tort 
(from January 1, 1905, 3 Ed. VII. c. 42), £100; 
Ejectment or Title to Eealty, £100 value ; Equity, £500 ; 
Admiralty, £300 ; Probate, £200 Personalty, and £300 
Eealty ; Bankruptcy, no limit ; Replevin, no limit ; Counter 
Claims, no limit, unless Plaintiff gives written notice of 
objection ; Interpleader issues reraitted from High Court, 
£500 ; actions ex contractu transferred from High Court, 
£100 ; Actions in Tort, so transferred, no limit ; Com- 
panies' winding-up, where capital not exceeding £10,000. 

The procedure and practice of the County Courts have 
from time to time, and, last, by the Eules of Court, 
1904, made under the Act of 1903, been more or less 
improved. For this purpose there are large powers under 
the County Courts' Act 1888, without the necessity of much 
further legislation, except perhaps, as to the very desirable 
amendment of the practice in Default Summonses, which 
should run, so far as practicable, on the general lines of 
Order XIV. in the High Court. The Scales of Costs have 
been partially revised by the Eules of 1904, but further 
amendments are required ; while the scales of Court 
Fees, which are very excessive, both absolutely and in 
comparison with those in the High Court, urgently re- 
quire reconsideration and revision, for they are most 
restrictive, if not almost prohibitive, of resort to the 
recently enlarged Jurisdiction. This revision of Court 
fees rests practically with the Treasury, which must, if 
necessary, but this ought not to be the case, be coerced by 
fresh legislation in the interest of the public, since the public 
interest essentially consists in escaping from that which has 
marked the legal history of the past — denials of justice, the 
Law's delays, the evils of the obsolete circuit System and the 
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Long Vacation, and the excessive cost of litigation, the remedy 
for all which is now partially f urnished by the enlarged local 
adminißtration of justice, if only it were not restricted by 
extortionate Court Fees, and by the disabiUty of the suitor 
to choose his own advocate, (whether Barrister, or Solicitor, 
or a Solicitor- Advocate acting for a brother Solicitor), 
without the latter being trammelled or tempted by con- 
ßiderations of scales of costs. 

As modern legal Tribunals, therefore, the County Courts 
are, or ought to be, attractive Tribunals to Solicitor-Advo- 
cates, but some objections to practising in them are still 
heard. Points of professional and personal dignity, even if 
once well-founded, may be dismissed ; questions as to the 
adequacy of costs ought to, and will, be remedied, but, in any 
case, this should not be paramount, for in this world men 
must take the rough with the smooth. We do not want to 
appear too much like the Antipodean Attorney who is said 
to have had 6a. 8d. tattooed all over his face ; even if the 
Lord Chancellor aims at making land transfer as cheap a 
System of conveyancing as in the old New Zealand, where 
a Chief is said to have based an absolute title to his land 
upon the fact that he had eaten the previous proprietor. 
The advantage, too, of the publicity of the County Court 
is not to be overlooked, especially in early professional 
life; and, if the Advocate's convenience is not always 
consulted by all the Judges, the great majority of them 
do their best to show their appreciation of professional 
Services on the part of both Barristers and Solicitors. 
No doubt the business of many Courts might be much 
more conveniently arranged, in the interest of both suitors 
and Solicitors, and, indeed, the Circuits, work, and remune- 
ration of the Judges themselves call for revision, for some 
of them are overworked, some underworked, and the work of 
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all is made less effective and efficient by want of co-ordina- 
tion of time, and duties, and circuits. In the case of over- 
work, however, power already exists in the Lord Chancellor 
to appoint additional Judges. 

To discuss another objection — As in all Courts, as in the 
High Court, there are both good and bad Judges, just as 
there are, as Hood wrote : 

The big Judge and the little Judge 
The Judges of a — size. 

Still, withal, some Judges do try the temper of their Advo- 
cates, just as some Advocates try the temper of the Judges ; 
and I can remember one case in which I had to teil a 
notoriously ill-mannered Judge in open Court that he could 
not commit me without committing himself, and he didn't 
commit either of us. 

Sometimes, as I have said, the Advocate tries the 
Judge, and not unnaturally sometimes he, or his dient, 
suffers for doing so. Once, I heard a County Court 
Judge put to such a Solicitor for a Defendant the usual 

question after Judgment for the Plaintiff: Mr. M , 

**When shall I make the amount payable?'' '* Oh, on 
" the day after the day of Judgment.'* " Very well, then, 

" Mr. M , to-day is the day of Judgment; your 

" dient must pay to-morrow." 

On the other band, it was once my privilege to practise 
before some County Court Judges as excellent as many who 
sit upon the High Court Bench, to which some of them 
might well, at times, be promoted, in order to recognise 
their work and worth, to encourage the others, and to 
induce the best men to take these positions, though I 
understand there is no dearth of applications for such 
posts from the most qualified members of the Bar, 
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BoROüOH Courts of Rbcord. 

In some old cities and towns there are, by virtue of 
Charters or Statutes, Local Courts, with Jurisdiction in 
civil cases. For instance, as Liverpool has its Court of 
Passage, and Lancaster its Chancery Court, so Hüll 
has its Local Court of Record, with unlimited Juris- 
diction as to causes of action arising within the city. 
The Recorder is the Judge ; there is a jury of twelve ; and 
Solicitors have audience. Much might be made of these 
Courts, but at present, and except in such a case as that of 
the Court of Passage, the practice and procedure of which 
has been reformed, the Common Law Procedure Acts 
1852 and 1854 still govern such practice, the pleadings are in 
the technical forms prior to the Judicature Acts, and there 
are diflSculties about new trials, &c. Some years ago I did 
my best, on behalf of the Corporation of Hüll, to get the 
Judicature Acts applied to its Local Court, but the Lord 
Chancellor resisted the change, in the interest of the 
County Courts. So, as too often in the case of proposed 
legal reforms, nothing was done, which I regretted, as I 
have an old aflfection for the Court. For, when I was 
appointed Registrar of the HuU County Court, I made it 
my court of refuge against the impossibility of continuing 
a commercial practice in the former, and I have some 
pleasant memories of that old ' Court of Venire,' so-called 
from the first word of its writ of summons. I practised in 
it before Samuel Warren, as Recorder, of whom I remember 
a characteristic incident. When he was first appointed, a 
witness being asked what he was doing at the time in 
question, replied in the Yorkshire dialect : " I was shooting 
" (shouting) herrins (herrings) down the street." The new 
Recorder, turning to the jury : " Surely, gentlemen, a 
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'* most dangerous and reprehensible practice to be shoot- 
" ing herrings in the public thoroughfares." 

In this Court I used at times to find myself opposed 
single-handed to such Advocates as the present Master 
Wilberforce, as junior, and the late Mr. Samuel Waddy,K.C., 
as leader, who, when I met him in after life in London, 
satirically suggesting the preference of a jury for a local 
man, used always to have his standing joke by saying : 
" Well, my dear RoUit, what has beeome of that Court at 
** Hüll, where it isn*t a question of what the Law is, but 
*' what you say is the Law— which is a very different 
" thing?" 

Often, during the Session of the Court, and when a jury 
had retired to consider its verdict, have I had talks with 
the Eecorder about his " Ten Thousand a Year," his " Diary 
of a late Physician," and other books, and of " Tittlebat 
" Titmouse " and ^^ /caLvoxaLravdpcoTroirolov'' and other 
characters and incidents in them. 

Samuel Warren was rather a severe Judge, more 
accustomed to convict than to acquit. In this he often 
reminded me of the Irish " hanging Judge,** who asked 
Curran across the Bar mess-table : " Curran, is that hung- 
**beef before you?'* "I don't quite know, my Lord,*' 
replied Curran, "but will your Lordship try it? It will 
"be then!'* The same peculiarity of this Judge is also 
illustrated by the story that when he and Curran were 
once driving together they saw the body of a convict 
hanging in chains by the roadside. "Where would you 
"be, Curran,** said the Judge, "if the gallows had its 
"own?** "Obviously, my Lord,** answered Curran, "I 
" should be riding alone ? " 

It was at one of these Hüll Sessions, too, I gave Sir Frank 
(then Mr.) Lockwood his first brief. A mutual life-long 
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friend, Mrs. Kendal-Grimston, ever wishful to help anyone, 
wrote me that a young friend of hers was coming to the HuU 
Sessions ; that I might commit an assault or do aught eise, 
but that in any case he was to be provided with his first brief. 
This Mr. Lockwood had, and it was his first step on the 
ladder which led to the Solicitor-Generalship. By-the-bye, 
speaking of Quarter Sessions, the late Lord Chief Baron 
Kelly, when a young barrister, used to go to Homburg, 
where his hotel was the '* Quatre Saisons.*' Hisclerk used 
always to address his papers to him " Quarter Sessions, 
Homburg." 

Magistrates' Courts. 

Another important field for the Solicitor-Advocate, is 
practice before Magistrates — Metropolitan, Stipendiary, and 
the ünpaid — I use no adjective, but, being myself one of the 
last, I naturally do not share the populär prejudice against 
them, though of course they have their vagaries like 
many other judges. . Still they are not, as some suppose, 
all like the Chairman of Quarter Sessions who, upon his 
election to that oflSce, gave the public assurance from the 
Bench that he would spare no effort to be neither partial 
nor impartial, nor is the populär impression at all gene- 
rally true that in Motor cases the Bench adopt the formula 
attributed, (wrongly, I think), to the police, and endorse 
the alleged personal equation PC + LSD=P.C.^ And here 
let me protest against the frequently expressed feeling that 
it is infra dig. for a Solicitor of standing to appear in a 
Police Court. That Tribunal administers the earliest, 
and chief, brauch of Public Law, the law of crimes and 
misdemeanours. There personal liberty, and even life, 
and character and reputation, are in question. There a 
man Stands between repute and ruin, often between life and 
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death. Such tribunals are not, äs is sometimes supposed, 
merely the Seats of the Mighty-^they are the judgment- 
seats of human nature and character. Nihil humani 
alienum puto. There is the first scene in the legal drama 
which may end upon the scaffold. There is the Advocate's 
first responsibility, 

Inquests and Public Inquiries. 

Then, again, Coroner's Inquests are no longer merely 
the scenes of what Shakespeare calls ** Crowner's Quest 
** Law." And, often, Solicitors may appear at the most 
important Preliminary Enquiries, vitally aflfecting subse- 
quent litigation. No better instance could be given than 
that of the recent Investigation by the Board of Trade at 
HuU into the cireumstances of the Outrage upon Hüll 
I^'ishermen by the Kussian Baltic Fleet in the North Sea, 
at which several Solicitor-Advocates rendered the best 
professional assistance to the Commissioners both in HuU 
and London, as a preliminary to the International Tribunal 
at Paris. 

By a coincidence, the firing in the North Sea was 
almost immediately foUowed by shots from one of H.M. 
ships striking the s.S. " Grange," a Carron Liner, in the 
Firth of Forth. The matter was referred by the Admiralty 
to a N^ival Court Martial, held on H.M.S. " Pembroke," at 
Chatham. I appeared on behalf of the owners of the 
liner, which had been damaged, and on böard which, 
but for good luck, life would have been lost. Here 
again is a field, though a more limited and restricted one, 
for the Solicitor-Advocate. The personnel and proceedings 
of the Court were interesting — a President and Court of 
several Captains, in fuU-dress uniform ; a guard of blue- 
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jackets ; a Deputy Judge Advocate (a Naval Officer) ; the 
Prosecutor, a Captain in the Navy ; the Friend — a Naval 
Officer — of the Prisoner, the Commander of H.M.S. 
" Thrush," which had been at target practice in rather too 
hazy weather. The Court first rose en masse, and simul- 
taneously recited, like the responses in church, a formula 
to the eflfect that none of them would disclose the votes, 
decisions, or opinions on any point of individual members 
of the Court. Then the prisoner was formally charged, 
pleading not guilty, after which each question was put 
verbally to the witnesses, taken down in writing, and then 
answered — a System which was slow, but fair, especially to 
a nautical witness, in the presenee of his superior oflScers, 
and one which, I think, worked in the interest of truth. 
The prisoner himself gave evidence, and I was not sorry 
that these, to me novel, proceedings, in which I met pro- 
fessionally wilh great courtesy, wore properly brought to a 
dose by no more than the administration of a reprimand, 
and the ready admission of liability on the part of ihe 
Admiralty for the damage sustaincd by the liner. 

A much more important Investigation in which I was 
engaged, was that of the Enquiry into the West Eiding 
CoUiery Kiots at Featherstone in 1894, when, with the 
late Lord Bowen and Mr. Haidane, M.P., I was appointed 
a Commissioner by the then Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith. 

The Featherstone CoUiery had been set on fire by the 
mob ; the Eiot Act had been read ; the Military had been 
called out ; men had been shot ; and public opinion had been 
greatly aroused. Both the Military and the Magistrates 
were criticised, and even the Home Secretary himself was 
not free from criticism, unjust criticism as we found. So 
pronounced and partisan was public feeling that we feit it 
our duty to decHne all social invitations from Magistrates, 
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Military, or even others, and to refrain from giving any 
such, the opinion being that the only hospitality we could 
safely accept or offer was that of the Bishop of the diocese ! 

The Commission sat in the West Riding Gourt House 
at Wakefield ; both Counsel and Solicitors were given 
audience, and both did their work remarkably well ; and 
ultimately the Eeport of the Commissioners not only 
allayed public feeling, but has become the recognised and 
official Code for the guidance of both the Military and the 
Magistrates in dealing with riotous assemblages. Some 
incidents of the enquiry were interesting. The Commander 
of the Military had marched his Company into the 
Colliery Enclosure, where they were mobbed. Thereupon, 
after a parley, he marched them out again, the leaders of 
the men escorting the soldiers. This was apparently, and 
not unnaturally, misconstrued, for one of the witnesses 
replied to the question, " What happened next ? " thus : 
" Well the next thing as I seed was as how the mob took 
" the Militaries captives ! " 

Some soldiers when asked to fire upon a mob are said 
to be äpt to elevate their rifles so as not to hit the rioters. 
This is, no doubt, merciful in intention, but, in the case in 
question, the unintended result was to kill a man a mile or 
more away from the disturbance, who had said he should 
not leave his home, at the door of which he was standing, 
as there was sure to be a riot. 

Sometimes, too, Judges and Solicitors' Clerks betray 
vicarious aspirations which are interesting. Lord Bowen 
told me a story of one of them, who was his clerk, and 
who acted as Clerk to our Featherstone Commission. 
When Lord Bowen first had the offer of a Judgeship, some 
one asked the Clerk if he was likely to accept it. The 
reply was : ** Well, we've not too good health, and we have 
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" a weak voice, and I say the sooner we're on the Bench 
*' the better ! " 

OfiScial Enquiries and Investigations under the Board 
of Trade, the Home Office, and other Public Departments 
are, then, among the best fields for Solicitor-Advocacy, and 
I would specially refer to Board of Trade Enquiries into 
Shipping Casualties. These used to be frequent resorts of 
mine, appearing, as I very often did, both for and against 
the Board of Trade. If representing the Board of Trade, 
the Office of the Advocate is an important and responsible 
one in the public interest ; if appearing for shipowners or 
underwriters the issues and the property at stake are 
large ; if for the Master or Officers of the Ship, one has 
in Charge, if not a man's life, at least his livelihood. A 
Certificate of Competency taken away from a Master 
Mariner or Mate, (or suspended), touches his character, his 
profession, his home, his family and dependents, perhaps 
his life itself, through the means whereby he lives. It is 
sometimes very difficult to properly manoeuvre a ship in 
a collision or stranding case, even in Court, and, as I 
have often said in defence of a Master Mariner, it is still 
more difficult to appreciate the conditions and exigencies 
of a dirty night at sea, and the instant judgment and 
decision of character required under such circumstances. 
A raan*s personal equation must be a high one for such a 
Position. Often have I said, too, if each of us, (Barristers 
or Solicitors), were put upon his trial as to whether, at the 
crux of each heavy case, we had always exercised the best 
judgment in the interest of our client, who of us would 
still keep his practising Certificate ? I more than once 
appeared in such Enquiries before the Wreck Commissioner 
for a Master, with Mr. Barnes, now Mr. Justice Barnes, 
for the Owners, and I recall how, on one occasion, when 
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I put a very hazardous question in cross-examination, he 
shrugged his Shoulders very suggestively, but fortunately I 
got the right answer ; the ship bumped but went over the bar. 
In no class of cases does general or special knowledge 
prove more useful. For instance, I once saved a Master's 
Certificate, when he had stranded his ship on the south 
shore of the Eiver St. Lawrence, chiefly owing to some 
slight acquaintance with the physical geography and geo- 
logy of the district ; another time French came greatly to 
my aid in investigating a case of loss owing to a collision 
between a British and a foreign ship ; and often one's 
sense of humour is quickened by the proceedings in such 
Nautical Courts. On one occasion I defended an Ancient 
Mariner charged with the abandonment of his ship on 
the piratical coast of Eifif, in Barbary. The fact of the 
master and his crew having scuttled over the ship's 
side was common ground, as was the fact that she 
had been quickly boarded by boatmen and taken safely 
into port, large claims for salvage thus arising. My old 
friend and frequent Opponent, Mr. O'Dowd, on behalf of 
the Board of Trade, maintained that the salvors were coral 
fishers who had been pursuing their peaceful calling near 
the ship when she was abandoned. On the other band, 
the Master pleaded that through a dense fog he and his 
crew heard suspicious sounds of whistling, whispering, &c., 
all round the ship ; that the coast was notoriously infested 
by pirates, from whom he took the sounds and signals to 
have come ; and that self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. Mr. O'Dowd and I had to sum up the Situation. 
He invoked " Ye Mariners of England ! '* I retorted : 

Ye Gentlemen of England, 

Who sit at home afc ease, 
How little do ye know 

Of the dangers of the söas. 
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And the Court, while declaring that Ancient Mariner 
not to be a hero, gave him the benefit of bis prudent 
doubts, and returned bim bis certificate. 

Arbitrations. 

Practice in arbitrations should be especially attractive 
to the Solicitor. The advocacy is not so exacting in its 
character and surroundings. In Gompensation, &e., cases, 
under the Lands-Clauses Acts, the Licensing Act, 1 904, and 
other Statutes, the interests involved are generally large and 
important, and the remuneration proportionate ; thehearing 
of referred actions is virtually the same as in Court ; and 
private, and especially commercial, arbitrations afFord the 
most ample scope for Solicitor-Advocacy. Why, here and 
elsewhere, does the dient so often lose the advantage of an 
Advocate with knowledge at first band and at less cost, and 
Solicitors the opportunity of justifying themselves and their 
branch of the profession ? The public interest — the cardinal 
consideration — points in the very opposite directions. 

Licensing Practice, &c. 

Assessment Committees, for valuation and rating pur- 
poses ; deputations to Parliamentary, Municipal, Eailway 
and Dock Boards, and other public Bodies; Patent and 
Trade Mark Questions, &c. ; all furnish suggestive fields of 
action; while the life of Parliamentary Agents, who are 
mostly, but I believe not necessarily, Solicitors, is one of 
constant and successful advocacy before Parliamentary 
Committees, Committees on Standing Orders, Keferees on 
Private Bills, &c. &c. 

I have intentionally left to the last practice under the 
Licensing Acts, not only because of its importance, but also 
because the administration of these Acts is of exceptional pro- 
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fessional intereat at the present moment. The position prior 
to the Licensing Act of last Session was that Sollcitors 
had audience in licensing cases at Brewster Sessions, before 
the Licensing Committees of Quarfcer Sessions generally, and, 
in some cases, at Quarter Sessions themselves, the practice 
in the two latter cases being determined by the particular 
Court. But under the Act of 1904, which comes into 
Operation on January 1, 1905, the position will be mate- 
rially changed. The question of the refusal to renew an 
existing on-licence will no longer be determined by the 
Local Magistrates in Brewster Sessions, but must be 
referred to Quarter Sessions, acting through a Standing 
Committee, as the Licensing Authority, to which also 
the power of the County Licensing Committee to con- 
firm new licences, and any other power of that Com- 
mittee, will be similarly transferred. In the Debates 
in the House of Commons I did my best to secure for 
Solicitors a statutory right of audience in licensing cases 
before this Licensing Authority, by moving an amend- 
ment to that eifect, but the House determined, on a divi- 
sion, to leave the present practice untouched by allow- 
ing each Quarter Sessions Bench to determine its own 
practice. Thereupon the President, Mr. EUett, and myself 
saw the Home Office, with a view to securing, in the Draft 
Eules to be made under the Act, a suggestive provision to 
the above eflfect, but with the same negative result ; since 
which the Council has done its utmost for Solicitor-Advocates 
by informing and influencing locally the opinions of the 
Magistrates at Quarter Sessions, and so far very success- 
fuUy, a result which is advantageous in the public no less 
than professional interests, since local knowledge is im- 
portant in such cases, and in many instances the employ- 
ment of Counsel, and the consequent increase of coets^ 
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Would not be justified, and justice inight be denied either 
to the public or to the publican. 

THE PEOSPECTS OP SOLICITOß-ADVOCATES. 

And now I conclude by asking : What are the prospects 
in störe for the Solicitor-Advocate ? Daniel Webster used 
to say most good lawyers live well, work hard, and die 
poor. On the other band, Lord-Chancellor Eldon, sprung 
from a coal-fitter, made bis fortune, and devised as the 
motto beneath the coat of arms on bis carriage — *' Causes 
produce Effects." Pecuniarily, the Advocate may, in 
modern days, hope to obtain something between these 
two extremes, and with it bis share of honour and repu- 
tation. If he had lived in France before the Eevolution 
he would have ranked among the Noblesse de la Bobe, 
an Order of nobility. One of these French lawyers 
became Pope of Eome ; another, which some would 
imagine to be even more difiScult, was canonised as a 
Saint, in a new sort of Calendar, after a long and strong 
argument between the Advocatus Dei and the Advocatus 
Diaboli, though which appeared for which is not quite 
clear from the old chronicle. The rules of this French 
Order of Advocates are also of some legal interest. Its 
members were not to be guilty of ** dilatory pleas," and 
" not to compromise the interests of their clients by absence 
** from Court when the cause in which they were retained 
** was called on." Such things have been heard of in these 
days and in this country of ours, and it must be admitted 
that the danger of them will be reduced by Solicitors doing 
more of their own advocacy. 

Whafc was thus once possible in France may not now 
be attainable here; but both profit and honour will surely 
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follow hard and conscientious work. Moreover, that work 
will qualify a man not only for professional, but also for 
Public Life and Duty ; and in these days one must 
not only work for a living, but for a life in which hap- 
pine?s will be found to come from some Variation of the 
daily routine of the ofiBce, from a bigher and wider 
horizon, from the Stimulus of devotion to duty, from 
intellectual enjoyments. No one, nowadays, ought to 
lead an isolated and selfish life ; we each of U8 owe some- 
thing to the Community in which we live, to the Common- 
wealth of which we are units. The whole duty of citizen- 
ship does not consist merely in the payment of our rates 
and taxes. And the opportunities for such usefulness are 
being widened almost day by day. There is Parliament, in 
which several Solicitors are not perhaps its worst members ; 
notably, Sir Henry Fowler, my predecessor in the Presi- 
dency of our Society, is one of the best. In the widened 
work of Local Government, the education, training, and 
experience of the Advocate qualify him to lead with ability 
and dignity, and there, sooner perhaps than in Parliament, 
he may see the fruits of his labours. At least, he could 
not, like the reforming mayor of a Little Pedlington, 
express the belief that the time had come when all those 
old-fashioned and obsolete lines of latitude and longitude 
should be taken up and replaced by telegraphic wires. Nor, 
like another, who was an admiral, would he write to the 
Admiralty to know whether, at some function, it would 
be a proper thing for him to wear his municipal robes over 
his uniform, to receive from " My Lords " the reply that 
it would be better to wear his uniform over his Municipal 
robes ! 

Finally, such a training and such a life qualify for 
the luxury of doing good. An Advocate for useful Public 
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causes is often wanted. Philanthropy continually claims 
such Services. The great characteristic of the last and 
present centuries is the advent of organised and systematic 
effort in aid of works of benevolence and charity. The 
objective of political economy has been wisely widened 
from wealth to the broader and better one of the welfare of 
mankind. The Epitaph on the Tomb of Howard, the Prison 
Reformer, in St. Paiirs Cathedral, foreshadowed this : — 
•* They who seek to do good to mankind tread an open, but 
** an unfrequented, path to immortality." That path is 
happily now much more frequented, and whosoever treads it 
ministers to the welfare of his order, of the State, and of the 
Community. For himself, he gains the highest happiness 
and ensures escape from a dilemma once humorously 
presented to me by an American engine-driver, with whom 
I was riding on his engine, the better to see the scenery of 
the White Mountains. We were going down a tremendous 
decline, under great break-power. *'Where," I said to 
him, " Wbere should we go to if that break gave way ? " 
** That, sir," he replied, ** depends upon our past lives ! " 
By such acts, too, men gain a higher status for their pro- 
fession, and this professional advancement reacts on the 
public life and progress of the country. Let us, then, do 
our best to be strenuous in good works, for the Performance 
of Public Duty is the Chivalry of to-day. And, above all, in 
the Performance of his duty by the Solicitor-Advocate, let 
it ever be remembered that Chivalry prescribes that he 
shall contest for truth and not for victory. 

Mr. W. Melmoth Walters, Ex-Prf sident of the Society, 
said : Sir Albert Rollit had pointed out that it was not a 
disadvantage to a Solicitor to possess a sense of humour ; 
and that his remarks illustrated the way in which the 
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driest subjects might be relieved and made interesting 
when dealt with by Advocates possessing a sense of humour, 
a sense which in many cases really smoothed the transaction 
of business. He was glad to see that Sir Albert EoUit put 
before the students the view that they should rise superior to 
the dry details of the partieular business which usually engaged 
them, and should make themselves " good men all round." 
He also pointed out that there was one opening for Advo- 
cates to which Sir Albert Eollit had not referred, namely, 
in connection with the proceedings before the Discipline 
Committee of the Council, where Solicitors had equal 
audience with Barristers, and his experience in that 
tribunal, as its Chairman, showed that some of the pro- 
fessional brethren appeared before it with very few of the 
qualifications of the Advocate, in fact they were not *' good 
" men all round/' but he was glad to say that there had 
been many instances in which cases had been admirably 
dealt with by Solicitors. He concluded by expressing their 
sense of Obligation to Sir Albert Eollit for the admirable 
Address he had given, and moved a vote of thanks to him 
for the same. 

The Principal and Director of Studies of the Law 
Gociety (Mr. Edward Jenks), in seconding a hearty vote 
of thanks to Sir Albert Eollit for his interesting and 
valuable Address, claimed the credit of occupying for once 
a populär position ; for it had been on his initiative that 
the kindness of the lecturer had been extended to them on 
that occasion. He was delighted to have been the instru- 
ment of securing for the large audience which he saw 
before him the advantage of listening to an Address so 
stimulating and encouraging as that which they had just 
heard. Sir Albert was a man who had realised to their 
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füll extent the opportunities of usefulness and dißtinction 
which were open to the Solicitor — opportunities which, he 
feared, were not seldom missed, simply from want of 
knowledge and alertness. 

He thanked the lecturer for his sympathetic and 
flattering references to the work of the Society*s new 
Teaching System — a System which Sir Albert himself had 
largely contributed to bring into existence, and which 
owed much to his vigorous and skilful support. 

Mr. Harvey Clifton said the seale of costs in the 
County Courts was not adequate, and deterred Solicitors 
fi'om going into the Courts. 

The vote of thanks having been carried with acclama- 
tion, and a general wish expressed that the Address would 
be published, Sir Albert Kollit, in acknowledging the vote, 
said he believed the question of costs, and also, he hoped, 
that of the most excessive Court-fees, and other pressing 
pöints, such as Default Summonses, would be dealt with 
by the new Kules under the County Courts Act, 1903, 
which, by the courtesy of a member of the Bules Com- 
mittee, he had been privileged to peruse. If not, legislation 
might be necessary, and he was prepared to propose it. 
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A SUGGESTIVE COURSE OF EEADING AND 
EEFEKENCE FOK LAW STUDENTS 

In Preparing for the Final Examination 

OF 

THE LAW SOCIETY AND OTHEB LEGAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

ÜN reference to my " Course of Reading for the Final Exa- 
"mination of the Incorporated Law Society/* published in the 
Law Times in 1866, and afterwards separately, I find so many 
books, which I recommended to Students for reading or reference, 
out of date, that I have revised the List, especially as I have 
received many requests to do so, and to suggest what books are 
most suitable for the Student in preparing for the Final Exami- 
nation of The Law Society. This List has, of course, no 
sanction or authority whatever beyond what my personal opinion 
may be held to be worth, and there is still room for selection from 
it by the Student himself, while many of the books, in addition 
to those bracketed, are suggested alternatively. Most, if not all, 
of them are, I believe, in the Law Students' Library in the Hall 
of the Law Society, but I advise students to buy and keep the 
books they read, since, if properly studied, they will be marked and 
annotated, and in after life they will often be most useful for 
reference, for one remembers best those things which are learned 
the earliest, and the art of knowing where to find law which one 
may have more or less forgotten is one which should be caref ully 
cultivated. 

Common Law. 
Smith, J. W. . . Manual of Common Law. 
Broom, Herbert . . Commentaries on the Common Law. 
Pollock and Wright . Possession in the Common Law. 
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Anson . 

Carter 

Pollock 

Chalmers 

Loyd , 

Wells . 

Chalmers and Owen 

Templenian 

Branson 



Law of Contract. 

Law of Contract. 

Elements of the Law of Contract. 

Principles of Contract. 

Säle of Goods Act, 1893. 

Lectures on Bills of Exchange ; or ^ 

Law of Negotiable Seciirities. / 

Digest of Marine Insurance ; or ^^^ 

Principles and Practice of Marine Insurance. J 

The Stock Exchange and its Machinery. 



Pollock 

Underhill 

Fräser 



Law of Torts. 

Law of Torts. 

Sunmiary of the Law of Torts ; or ^ 

Compendium of the Law of Torts. ^ 



Haynes 
SneU . 
Ashburner . 
Smith, H. . 
Smith, J. W. 
Indermaur . 



Equity. 

Outlines of Equitj'. 
Principles of Equity. 
Principles of Equity. 
Principles of Equity. 
Manual of Equity. 
Manual of Equity. 



CONVEYANCING AND LaW OF PrOPERTY (ReAL AND PERSONAL). 



Williams . 

Williams 

Jenks . 

Edwards 

Gibson and Hart 

Goodeve 

Goodeve 

Underhill . 

Elphinstone 

Strahan 



Challis 
Marcy 
Clark . 
Comyn 
Smith, J. 



W. 



Law of Real Property. 

Law of Personal Property. 

Modern Land Law. 

Law of Property in Land. 

Students' Conveyancing. 

Modern Law of Real Property. 

Modem Law of Personal Property. 

Law of Trusts and Trustees. 

Introduction to Conveyancing. 

Law of Property. 

Concise Introduction to Conveyancing. 

Law of Real Property. 

Epitome of Conveyancing Statutes. 

Students' Precedents in Conveyancing. 

Exercises on Abstracts of Title (Ed. Challis). 

Law of Real and Personal Property. 
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Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty. 



Smith .• 



Koscoe and Mears 
Powles and Oakley 
Robbins and Maw 
Brown and Powles 
Oakley 



Summary of The Law and Practice of Ad- 
miralty. 
Admiralty Jurisdiction, Part I. 
Law and Practice of Probate. 
Devolution of Eeal Estate on Death. 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. 
Divorce Practice. 



Smith, T. E. 
Dale . 



Ringwood 

Manson 

Baldwin 



Palmer 
Smith, T. E. 



Harris 
Shirley 
Kenny 
Stephen 



Ilallilay 
Baty . 
A. B. C. 



Austin 
Campbell 
Holland 
Rattigan 

Maine 

Jenks . 
Bentham 



ECCLESIASTICAL LaW AND PeACTICE. 

. Summary of Ecclesiastical Law. 
. Clergyman's Handbook. 

Bankrüptcy and Bills of Sale. 
. Principles of Bankrüptcy. 
. A Short View of the Law of Bankrüptcy. 
. The Law of Bankrüptcy. 

Company Law. 
. Company Law. 
. Summary of the Law of Joint Stock Com- 

pauies. 

Criminal and Magisterial Law. 
. Principles of the Criminal Law. 
. Elementary Treatise on Magisterial Law. 
. Outlines of Criminal Law. 
. Digest of the Criminal Law. 

Practice. 

. Proceedings in an Action. 
. First Elements of Procedure. 
. Guide to Practice. 

Jürisprüdence. 

. Lectures on Jürisprüdence, 

. Analysis of Austin's Jürisprüdence. 

. Elements of Jürisprüdence. 

. Science of Jürisprüdence. 

C Ancient Law. 

\ Early Law and Custom. 
. Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. 



\ 



Frcnch Edition) 



^. . . iThe Principles of Legislation. 
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KoMAN Law. 


Sohm . 


. Institutes of Roman Law. 


Poste . . . 


. Institutes of Gaius. 


Monro 


. Translation of thc Digest, Vol. I. 


Hunter 


. Roman Law. 


Muirhead . 


. Introduction to Private Roman Law. 


Roby . 


. Roman Private Lawv 


Walton 


. Introduction to Roman Law. 


Harris 


. Digest of Gaius and Justinian. 


Holland . 


. Institutes of Justinian. 


Moyle 


. ^ Imperator Justiniani Institutiones, and Trans 




> lation. 


»» • 


J Contract of Säle in the Civil Law. 




Leading Cases. 


Shirley 


. Leading Cases on Common Law. 


Ball . 


. Leading Cases on Torts. 


Smith, J. W. . 


. Leading Cases on Various Brauches of Law. 


Kenny 


. Cases on Torts. 


Kadcliffe and Mil 


es . Cases on Torts. 


White and Tudor 


. Equity Cases. 


Brett . 


- Leading Equity Cases. 


Tudor . 


. Leading Cases on Real Property. 


Warburton 


. Criminal Cases. 


Finch . 


. Cases on the English Law of Contractu 




General and Miscellaneous. 


Stephen 


. Commentaries on the Laws of England. 


Broom 


. Legal Maxims. 


Brown 


. Law Dictionary. 


Mozley and Whit 


eley Law Dictionary. 


Wharton 


. Articled Clerks' Manual. 


Dicey . 


. Law of the Constitution. 


Brett . 


. Commentaries. 


Wharton 


. Legal Maxims. 


Paterson 


. Compendium of English and Scotch Law. 


Taylor 


. On Evidence ; \ 


Starkie 


. On E\idence. j 
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